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EXTRACTS FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF A TRAVEL- 


LER VISiPING ITALY. 


[ Continued from p. 19. |] 


— a 


From the Edinburgh Magazine. 


Florence, Oct. 16th 1817. 

VISITED also at Milan 7! C. 

R. Palazzo della Scienze e belli 
Arti di Brera, a celebrated esta- 
blishment, and one of the finest 
edifices in that-city. As our time 
was limited I could not visit any 
other parts of this palace but those 
which contain the paintings and sta- 
tues, and casts in plaster,—the col- 
lection is admirable,x—some of the 
works of the greatest masters are 
deposited here in a number of apart- 
ments dedicated to different styles 
and stages of the pictorial art; and 
there are some very ancient paint- 
ings in fresco. There were several 
artists at work in the roous making 
copies of some of the paintings. The 
casts are very fine, and there area 
few heads and figures in marble by 
modern artists of celebrity. [his 
academy of painting and sculpture 
has produced some excellent ar- 
lists. 

Among other sights in Milan, I 
went to Girolamo’s theatre of pup- 
pets, (le Marionette, ) and laughed 
more than at any exhibition I ever 
beheld. You may perhaps think this 
was childish enough entertainment ; 
so it was. But you don’t know it, 
nor have you ever seen any thing 
like it, nor any thing so superiatively 
ludicrous. ‘The puppets were about a 
five feet (or perhaps less) in height ; 
and Girolamo (the master and own- 
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er of the theafre) was the animating 
soul and voice of these grotesque 
images. He had to speak and mo- 
dulate his voice in the characters of 
nine or ten different dramatis per- 
sone, male and female: He was, of 
course, invisible. After an overture 
from a most miserable orchestra, in 
which there was neither time nor 
tune, nor any thing like tolerable 
musick, the curtain (on which was a 
very clever painting) drew up, and 
a little deformed black, in a suit of. 
brown. with scarlet stockings, and 
immense cocked hat. moved forward 
upon the stage, and began a solilo- 
quy, which was interrupted by the 
entrance of another strange figure, 
(a female,) who entered into a smart 
dialogue with the little black, whose 
gestures, grimaces. and contortions 
of limb were amazingly absurd, al- 
though perfectly in unison, in point 
of time and Jtalian manner, with 
the recitation which seemed to pro- 
ceed from his inflexible lips. Had 
it not been for a certain awkward 
rigidity in their sidelong motions, 
when moving from one part of the 
stage to another, and for the visili- 
lity of the wires attached to their 
heads, and descending from the 
roof above their heads, one might 
have been deceived for a little into 
belief of the actual existence of 


shia strange personages. ‘They 
valked abowd very clumsily, to he 
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sure; but then they bowed and curt- 
sied, and flourished with their arms, 
and twisted themselves about, with 
as much energy and propriety of ef- 
fect as most of those worthy living 
puppets who infest the stages of the 
little theatres in London. There 
were two skeletons who played their 
parts admirably. They glided about, 
and accompanied their hollow-voic- 
ed speeches with excellent gesticu- 
lations, while their fleshless jaws 
moved quite naturally. ‘Then to 
crown all, there was a ballet of about 
a dozen of these puppets; and they 
danced with all the agility of Ves- 
tris, and cut much higher than ever 
he did in his life. 4 They actually 
did cut extremely well while in the 
air. You know the technical mean- 
ing of that word in the dancing-mas- 
ter’s vocabulary. All the airs and 
graces of the French opera-dancers, 
their pirouettes, spinning round with 
a horizontal leg, &c. were admira- 
bly quizzed. One of these dancers 
(dressed ike a Dutchman) stopped 
short, after a few capers, and, draw- 
ing « snuff-bex from his pocket, took 
a pinch ;.then replaced the box, and 
set off again with a most exalted ex- 
ample of the entrechat. His partner 
helped herself {from a pocket-pis- 
tol) to a dram. and then recom- 
menced her furious exertions ! 

The streets of Milan are wonder- 
fully dark and quiet in the evening. 
The city seems deserted ; and you 
would almost imagine yourself in 
the midst of that place (mentioned 
in the Arabian Nights) where the 
inhabitants were turned into stone. 
The contrast between the streets of 
Milan and those of Paris or London, 
of an evening, is quite striking; the 
latter full of moving life, and light, 
and bustle, and vivacity, and noise, 
—the former gloomy, silent, and 
lifeless. 

At Bologna I saw nothing remark- 
able, excepting the bronze Neptune 
of the fountain by John of Bologna. 
‘Lhe arcades that run along the prin- 


cipal streets ef this city are very 
well calculated to shelter foot-pas- 
sengers from the rains and from 
the scorching sun of that climate. 
Ever since we began to ascend 
the Simplon the weather has been 
very cold. Here, at this moment, 
it is as cold as it is in Scotland at 
the same season. My fingers are 
quite benumbed. Yesterday morn- 
ing, ahout nine o’clock, we arrived 
here, having been two days and a 
half in crossing the Appenines, in 
shocking weather,—misty, rainy, 
and very cold. By the by, a few 
years ago, there was a tremendous 
troop of banditti on these mountains, 
near Pietra Mala, at which we rest- 
ed for a few hours the day before 
yesterday. It is a wild, horrible- 
looking place. ‘These miscreants 
had for their captain the curate of a 
village in the neighbourhood, and 
they endeavoured to shun detection 
in this way. ‘They murdered every 
passenger whom they stopped, and 
buried them along with the horses 
which they killed. They burned 
the carriages and the baggage, re- 
serving only the money’, watches, 
rings, &c. ‘The publick were amaz- 
ed by the disappearance of all the 
travellers going between Florence 
and Bologna, for no vestige of them 
or their carriages, &c. could be 
found. A celebrated English tra- 
veller mentions that two of his 
friends, (Pisans,) passing that road, 
rested near Pietra Mala to sleep. 
They had a horrid supper ; and the 
landlady told them she must send 
two miles for sheets. ‘They observ- 
ed, in the midst of the poverty and 
filth of the house, that she wore dia- 
mond rings ; and this, with the ter- 
rible «accounts of the place, deter- 
mined them not to remain there. 


They slipped out of the house before © 


midnight, and, fortunately, escaped 
with their lives. We slept two 
nights among those wild and dreary 
mountains, the scenes of so many 
murders and robberies. 
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The view of Florence from the 
Appenines, at eight o’clock yester- 
day, was charming,—the morning 
clear and sunny, but chill. The 
country all round for many miles 
(and as far, and farther, than the 
eye could reach) is a perfect garden 
of the most charming description ; 
—vines, olive-trees ; orange-trees, 
pear-trees, apple-trees, &c. &c. co- 
ver the plain, and the sides of the 
mountains, which inclose this beau- 
tiful place. The country about Bo- 
logna and Florence seems to me the 
finest that I have passed through ;— 
about Bologna it is charming, and 
here still more enchanting. The 
river Arno, flowing through Flo- 
rence,and winding along amidst the 
richest cultivation in the long ex- 
tended plain, adds infinitely to, the 
beauty of the landscape. I waiked 
yesterday, at sunset, along the fine 
avenue of cypress and ever-green 
oaks, that leads to Poggio Imperiale, 
the Grand Duke’s residence. It is 
a fine palace, with some admirable 
antique statues in the court. 

lL have visited the Grand Duke’s 
Palace, (il Palazz» Pitti,) one of the 
most superb residences that you can 
imagine. The greater number of the 
apartments were shut up against in- 
trusion ; but I saw all those that 
were most worthy of being seen, v.z 
those which contain the celebrated 
paintings, and the Venus of Canova, 
belonging to this palace. This sta- 
tue has a room appropriated to itself, 
and appears to me a very beautiful 
specimen of sculpture. I saw there, 
among avast number of other fine 
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pictures, the famous Madonna of 
Raphael, besides other paintings by 
that great artist. Several of Titanis, 
Guidos, and Vandykes, and a most 
beautiful little head by Corregvio. 
The group of the Fatal Sisters, 
painted by Michael Angelo, is a tru- 
ly Shakespearian composition—it 
breathes poetical horrour! There is 
there an admirable painting of Judith 
with the head of Holofernes in her 
hand, from which the head of Judith 
has been engraved in France. You 
have seen that engraving ; but alas! 
how miserable is it, compared with 
the original! In this, the face of Ju- 
dith is beautiful indeed—in the en- 
graving, it is harsh-featured and 
masculine. 

As to my visiting Rome or Naples 
at present, it is out of the question, 
since the roads to both these places 
are infested with the most desperate 
and atrocious banditti, especiall 
between Rome and Naples. -Of late, 
assassinations of plundered travel- 
lers have been very frequent; and 
five or six of these murderous scoun- 
drels have been hanged every day. 
The sides of these roads are orna- 
mented with a rich display of legs 
and arms, dangling in the air in fer- 
The Pope is very active in 
destroying these wretches ; but there 
are so many of them, that he has 
hard work. Neapolitan and other 
troops are ordered to scour the coun- 
try in all directions. ‘Thinking it 
very inglorious to die by the hands 
of Italian freebooters, I remain qui- 
etly where [ am, and hope for better 
times. 
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REVIEW, 


From the Edinburgh Magazine, for April, 1318. 


Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Benjanin Franklin, LL.D. F. R. S. 
Yc. Written by yernoy | to a late period, and continned to the time of 
SO 


his death, by his gran 
1818. 4to. 


ny Witi1aM TEMPLE FRANKLIN. 


London, 


EW men have risen from so low moirs; and none, certainly, ever 
a beginning to the distinguished attained that distinction with clean- 


rank of the subject of these: Me- er hands and «@ purer heart. 


In the 
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strictest sense of the words, Frank- 
lin was the author of his own eleva- 
tion; he owed nothing to riches or 
fo patronage, and had not even the 
advantage of a liberal education. 
The talents of dependents.—the 
weakness of rivals.—-a happy con- 
eurrence of fortuitous events, which 
so often raise the statesman and the 
leader of armies to unmerited re- 
nown.—-have no. claims wpee lis 
memory. As a citizen, a philoso- 
pher, a statesman, he had ha com- 
mon difficulties to surmount, by his 
own unaided efforts,—-yet tn all these 
characters he stands conspicuous ; 
and has now taken his place among 
the ornaments and the benefactors 
ot the human race. 

_ whe time. we hope, is past when 

re name of Franklin may have been 
associated with recollections painful 
to the people of this country :—it Is 
time they should profit | 'V his illus- 
trious example. ‘The life of sucha 
man oughtto convey a uselul lesson 
to almost all ranks. At one time 
we behold him upon a level with the 
mere mechanick : at another only 
itferiour in rank and power to the 
creafest sovereigns of Europe. To 
accompany him in this singular and 
splendid transition,—to mark the 
line of his path,—the steps by which 
he ascended.—and the influence 
which he at last exerted upon the 
fortunes of his country, must excite 
an eager desire to know the powers 
which he possessed, and the means 
which he employed, as well as the 
changes which he himself under- 
went, in his progress towards the 
elevated rezion from which, at the 
close of a long life, he beheld, on all 
sides, the reward of his labours, in 
the jiberty and prosperity of his 
country. 

The prominent characteristicks of ¢ 
Franklin’s mind seem to have been 
soundn ess of judgment, by which 
lhe estimated the objects which he 

ueht to attain, at their real v alue ; 
ia 9 Kness of percept on in dis- 


covering the means by which these 
objects were to be attained, and the 
difficulties that lay in his way re- 
moved or avoided ;—and steadfast- 
ness of purpose, which kept his eye 
coustantly fixed on hits aim, from 
which he was not to be shaken, ei- 
ther by the allurements of pleasure, 
or the terrours of power. Though 
he pussessed a lively and playful 
tmagimation, he seldom wandered 
into the regions of fancy but to ga- 
ther materials, not merely to adorn, 
hut to illustrate and enforce the con- 
clusions of his excellent understand- 
ing- Desperate as the fortunes of 
his beloved country sometimes ap- 
peared, he seems never to have 
doubted of her ultimate success; 
and while he eminently contributed 
to that success, he never, in her 
most promising circumstances, suf- 
fered himself to be hurried along 
with overweening confidence to 
snatch at the prize within his view, 
while it was yet beyond his reach. 
Firm, cautious, active, and indefa 
tizable, he maintained the most en- 
viable self. possession and indepen- 
dence of character, in very arduous 
situations ; and was thus always pre- 
pared in the tumult of angry misre- 
presentation and reproach, and 
amidst the snares that were artfully 
laid in his path, to see and to seize 
the favourable moment when, his 
enemies being off their guard, he 
might extract ‘from their errours the 
means of further promoting the 
grand object of all his labours. In 
the var ied course of this singular 
person’s life, he does not appear | ever 
voluntarily to have embarked in any 
enterprise which he did not conduct 
to a successful termination, from the 
time that he furmed a literary junto 
of clerks and tradesmen at Phila-: 
delphia, in 1727, until he sealed the 
independence of his country by the 
treaty of Paris. 

Franklin was a printer ; and his 
press and his types were his chief 
weapons in every period of his life. 
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Their power was never wielded with 
greater effect, nor directed to more 
beneficial purposes, nor crowned 
with more signal success. He amus- 
ed, instructed, penetrated, roused, 
and guided his countrymen, of all 
ranks, simply in the exercise of his 
profession ; and when printing was 
his profession no longer, he still re- 
tained so just a sense of its linpor- 
tance as to employ it, both for attack 
and <p wr as the most powerful 
of all engines. No man ever put 


his hand to so great a variety of 


work, or wrought for so great a va- 
riet y of customers. From his press 
he served out industry and economy 
to the lower orders, toleration ty 
the bigot,@estruction to the oppres- 
sor, an@ liberty and independence 
to his country — while, more daring 
than Prometheus, he brought down 
the fire of heaven to play innocuous 
around him, and, in some measure, 
subjected to the control of man one 


of the most appalling phenomena of 


nature. 

Yet there is nothing of romance 
in the life of Franklin,x—no extraor- 
dinary events are brought about by 
ink idequate causes. We must, in- 
deed, alw ays keep i in view the state 
of Aseael ica at the time when Frank- 
lin began to distinguish himself, but 
for that distinction he was, never- 
theless, mainly indebted to his own 
great powers. He was not thrown 
up to the higher regions by the ebul- 
litions of popular frenzy, ‘like many 
others on similar occasions, whose 
fall has been still more sudden than 
their elevation. But he made his 
approaches towards the temple otf 
Fame with the skill of an experienc- 
el commander, who leaves nothing 
to chance, and ‘hea s took care tu 
fortify the position he had gained be- 
fore he ventured to seize a more ad- 
vanced station. Until the very mo- 
ment it became necessar y to act de- 
cisively, he followed rather than 
‘ed publick opinion, on the great 
(question of American independence. 


Instead of flattering his countrymen 
with conceits of their power; and 
misleading them with declamatory 
harangues on the abstract rights o! 
man, he was always among the fore- 
most in inculcating respect and sub- 
mission to the mother country, in 
spite of the injuries she inflicted on 
his own, while there remained the 
least hope ofa cordial reconciliation. 
A friend to pe ace, both on principle 
and on prudential calculation, he 
drew the sword at last with the ut- 
most reluctance, and never ceased 
to deplore the calamities which it 
inflicted. 

How different, in most respects, 
the conduct of this great man was 
from fhat of those who have borne a 
part in similar scenes since, 
ficie ‘ntly obvious. Before he attempr- 

ed to reform the government of his 
country, he instituted a strict scru- 
tiny into his own private life; nor 
did he embark in publick affairs, or 
Struggle for the independence of his 
country, till be had first secured in- 
depende nee to himself by the pa ir- 
suits of honest industry, and acquir- 
ed acou ipetent portion of es know- 
ledge which the humble 
his early vears had denied to him 

It is much to be re: yretted that but 
a small part of this! biugra} phy is writ- 
ten by the subject oi it: ‘and tha 
this is almost confined to the periv«d i 
of his life which, by many, mav be 
held te possess the least mterest. 
For his share in all those great 
events which, as proximate causes, 
roused the Americans to 


is sul- 
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resist the 
power of Britain, and tor the lead- 
ing part which he took during the 
progress of the war, in council and 
in negociating with foreign powers, 
chiefly indebted to the con- 


we are 
tinuation of the Editor. 7 his gen- 
tleman, notwiths tanding the op por : 


tuities which he enjoyed during his 
residence in France, in an official 
situation under his grandfather, has 
not been remarkably successful in 
giving to his continuation the regu- 
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lar and connected form, and the at- 
tractive naiveté of the autobiogra- 
phical portion. ‘The latter is divid- 
ed into two parts; the first being a 
letter addressed to his son, ts dated 
in England in 1771, and brings down 
the narrative to 1730; and the se- 
cond, written partly at Passy, near 
Paris, in 1784, and partly at Phila- 
delphia, in 1788, terminates with 
his arrival in London in 1757. as 
agent for the Colonies. ‘The former 
of these was long ago given to th@s 
publick in a translation from the 
French. From the year 1757, the 
narrative is continued bv the Editor. 

Franklin himself, however, appear- 
ing, on one or two occasions, of pe- 

culiar importance. 

Benjamin Franklin, descended 
from a family who had, for several 
centuries, possessed a sina!l free- 
holdin Northamptonshire, was born 
at Boston, in New England. where 
his father had settled about 1082, on 
the 17th January 1706. He was at 
first intended fur the church, but, 
after being only two years at school, 
his father’s circumstances required 
his services in his own trade of a 
tallow chandler and svap-boiler: but, 
disgusted with this employment, he 
was, at the age of twelve, bound ap- 
prentice to one of his brothers, who 
was a printer. In this situation, he 
read all the books he could procure, 
—wrote ballads, and afterwards es- 
says for his brother’s newspaper,— 
got a habit of disputing like “ law- 
yers, university men, and generally 
men of all sorts, whu have been bred 
at Edinburgh,” bet which he soon 
laid aside —took to a vegetable diet, 
and persisted in it for some years.— 
guarrelled with his brother.—and, 
at the age of 17, found himself in the 
streets of Philadelphia, 400 miles 
from his friends and his home. 

His first appearatce in this city, 
in which he afterwards made su cun- 
spicuous a figure, was as little pre- 
possessing as his prospects were en- 
couraging. He was in his working 





dress. his pockets stuffed out with 
shirts and stockings. and containing 
besides only a single dollar. With 
a roll of bread under each arm, and 
eating a third, he sauntered about 
the streets for some time. as mucha 
stranger to every one around him as 
if he had dropt from another planet, 
and a‘ last strolled into a Quaker’s 
meetinge-house. where he fell fast 
asleep, the first house he entered 
and slept in in Philadelphia. While 
she wrought bere with a printer that 
knew little or nothing of the business 


himself, he obtained the notice of 


Sir William Keith. the governour, 
who urged him to begin business on 
his own account, was lavish in pro- 


fessions, and sent him bak to Bos-. 


ton to obtain the consent of*his fa- 
ther. His father, however, a pru- 
dent man it would seem, disapprov- 
ed of the project, and Franklin re- 
turned to Philadelphia with nothing 
but many good advices, such as to 
‘avoid lampooning and libelling,’’ 
to which the old man thought he bad 
too much inclination. The unsoli- 
cited patronage of Sir William was 
not to be thus baffled. He proposed 
that Franklin should go to Riad. 
to purchase the types and other 
things wanted for his establishment, 
and “promised to furnish him with 
letters of recommendation and cre- 
dit for the purpose, but was always 
so busy that he never had time to 
write them: and Franklin arrived 
in London on the 24th December, 
1724, with a little more knowledge 
of the world, but with prospects not 
more flattering than when he first 
entered Philadelphia. 
Kalph, whom Pope has commemo- 
rated in the Dunciad, accompanied 
Franklin to England, and for some 


time they were inseparable compa- 


nlups, lodging together for Ss. 6d. a 
week, Franklin sharing his earnings 
with Kalph, and * rubbing on from 
hand to mouth.”” But this intimacy 
having terminated on grounds not 
very creditable to either of them, his 
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mind seems to have resumed its na- 
tural tone, and his conduct in future 
to have become .singularly circum- 
spect for his age. ‘The first fruits of 
this change were displayed in an at- 
tempt to work a reform among his 
associates of the chapel, which was 
not very successful; and soon after 
he tired of London and the print- 
ing business. A merchant who had 
made the voyage from Philadelphia 
along with him, was now about to 
return. Franklin, engaged as hig 
clerk, left London, after a residence 
of about eighteen months, and, with 
his new master, arrived in Philadel- 
phia in October 1726; but, fortu 
nately for Franklin, this commercial 
speculation was soon brought to a 
close ey the death of the merchant, 
and Franklin returned to the profes- 
sion, by means of which, he was to 
arrive at his future eminence. Hav- 
ing gained friends by his industry, 
and the propriety of his conduct, he 
was soon after enabled to begin bu- 
siness on his own account; and, in 
1730, when this part of the memoirs 
terminates, marries a Miss Read, the 
object of his earliest affections. 
Before this period, and he was now 
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only 24 years of age, Franklin had 
formed a club for mutual improve- 
ment, under the name of the Junto, 
which subsisted for riearly 40 years, 
and produced no small effect on the 
hterature, morality, and politicks of 
the province, and upon the indivi- 
dual fortunes of its founder; and a 
subscription library, the parent of 
all those institutions of the same 
kind which now abound in America. 

We have said so much of this ear- 
ly, and, viewed by itself, least im- 
portant portion of these memoirs, 
because we think it exhibits, in the 
developement of the early character 
of Frauklin, almost all those quali- 
ties which, matured b~ experience, 
and calied into action by the pro- 
gress of events, not only raised him- 
self tu the highest distinction, but at 
last exerted a powerful! influence on 
the fortunes of his country. He was 
pow in easy circumstances, which 
were rapidly improving into inde- 
pendence, and having. from this 
time, embarked in almost every pub- 
lick measure, the principal events 
of his life have become matter of — 
history. | 

( Concluded in our next.) 





EXTRACTS FROM A LAWYER’s PORT-FOLIO. 
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From the European Magazine, for June, 1818. 


SINGULAR DISCOVERY OF A MUR- 
DERER. 

TENUERE was a period, not perhaps 

beyond the recollection of my 
elder cotemporaries, when the cat- 
tle-fairs of the North were governed 
by a few wealthy landholders, who 
made t' em objects of their personal 
attention. One of this class set out 
from , on his way to Car- 
lisle, towards the twilight of a dull 
Uctober evening, on horseback and 
alone, with no arms except a sturdy 
oaken staff, according to he fashion 
of those days. Some tales of the 
freebooters which the tumults of the 
year forty-five had left in that neigh- 
bourhood, induced him to pour the 





contents of a large canvas bag into 
his boots before his horse entered a 
deep and dark dell, midway be- 
tween and Carlisle. Ihe 
road suddenly sunk between two 
steeps, whose overhanging brows 
were grim with wild and _ thick 
copsewood, which nearly excluded 
the last gleam of asickly sun. Even 
this glean soon disappeared, and 
the traveller saw the danger of his 
darkening way encreased by its sud- 
den ascent up another steep, shroud- 
ed by loftier trees. As he wound 
along the narrow road which led to 
this toilsome height, he rather heard 
than saw the feet of a passenger be- 
side him, sometimes, as it seemed, 
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almost under his horse’s head, or 
when the road narrewed, a shadow 
rose on the high causeway formed 
among crags and bushes, which near- 
ly touched the traveller’s shoulder. 
But as the ascent grew wider, and 
the light of a rising moon shewed 
itself between the clouds, our horse- 

man saw his companion walking two 
or three paces before him, and recog- 
nized in him a Highland youth who 
had once attended his droves, and 
had been dismissed for too much 
familiarity with his silver spoons at 
his hall in Yorkshire. Whether 
this unwelcome attendant chose such 
a slow and silent pace for the pur- 
pose of safety in companionship or 
of sinister revenge would be soon 
discovered, and ought not to appear 
suspected. Therefere he said, im 
the tone which suited a Highlander’s 
ear “ Its well for the nowts ye drive, 
lad, if ye never walk faster.” 

«1 didna think I was walking 
aside a nowt, but your honour kens 
best,’> answered Sandy Fraser, in 
a knavish tone of. mock simplici- 
ty. Huis master saw a broad moon- 
licht opening before him, and urged 
his horse to speed ; but Fraser sud- 
denly stepping forward laid his hand 
gently, yet firmly, on the bridle, and 
takiug off his bonnet with creat res- 
pect, ‘placed a crumpled paper w ith 
some reddish stains in the Yorkshire 
traveller’s hand, who eyed him stern- 
ly, and answered his gesture with 
the instinctive boldness of his former 
authority—* Ye’ve chosen an ill 
time, ye daft loon !—ye may oaue 
your letter at the Duke’s-head.” 

“ if s no frae a puir lad like my- 
self,” returned Sandy, replacing his 
honuet on one side of his brow with 
a mixture of archness and audacity 
—* ye’re son Willie’s fa’un into 
— hands.” —*“ Some of your High- 
land drov ers have cheated him I sup- 
nose F’?? saul the father, in a tone 


which implied it must have be-n no 
easy task.—* Uu;’ 
very gravely 


’ answered Sand 
— no so bad as thae 
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drovers, only awheen north country 
thieves.”"—His master opened the 
soiled paper hastily, and saw his 
eldest son’s hand writing—* I am 
in danger—-money will save me—you 
may trust the bvarer”—*“ Dog!’ he 
exclaimed, losing his provincial hu- 
mour in the agony of a father, * you 
have joined in robbing my son ! 
The caenAneer stepped back, and 
hts elf-like smile changed to the sly- 
ness of gratified revenge struggling 
with sudden anger-—* If Maister 
Willte had ca’d me dog, the corbies 
wad ha’ _— where to find him : 
but he’s a pretty lad forbye his 
mither was a M‘Gregor, whilk is 
mair than ye can say o’ yoursell— 
And I wad na ha’ come thig gate for 
him and ye had na been Saha Fra- 
ser’s maister ; but I winna gie the 
cauld steel where I ha’ sat at the 
oaken board.”—As he spoke, with 


—~« 


a quick and dexterous manceuvre he 


seized the loaded end of his mas- 
ter’s staff, and wrested it from his 
grasp. ‘Thus disarmed, the travel- 
ler saw no means of resistance, un- 
less he opposed the strength left 
him by sixty years to a young and 
desperate mountaineer’s. But a 
thought occurred which seemed to 
include the care of a father with the 
caution of his country, and he re- 
plied, “I have no gold, Alexander 
Fraser ; but if ye’re an honest lad, 
and love my son, come with me to 
the Duke’s-head at Carlisle, and ye 

shall have whate’er ye want on the 
faith of my word, and ye know the 
word of John Barbarrer of Birk- 

thistle.” 

* Na, na !” said Sandy, widening 
his long face with an “indescriba- 
ble lauga, while his eyes gleamed 
through his shaggy hair like a wild 
cat’s among yellow furze—* Na, 
maister !”’ then ye'll be speering 
where your sun is; but Il’se no 
tell o’ them that trusted me. The 
peat winna burn the fiowmoss, and 
the dirk has na tongue to tell where 
the handle bides——”— Then paus. 
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ing with irresolute yet menacing 
gesture, as he half-raised the staff 
and looked towards the sharp brow 
of the cliff. he added, “ If it flytes 
ye to vie me the siller, I can tak it 
—its hard the young birdie should 
be torn when the auld one might 
spare his feathers——But T’se no do 
that neither—Ye’r heart will be sair 
enaugh, John o’ Birkthistle, when 
ye wail for your son : but ye’ll no be 
richer ere ye get back to Craven.” 

Barharror understood the double 
threat; and opening his large pocket- 
book with an undaunted look, as he 
still sat firmly on his horse, replied, 
‘search me if ye dare, Fraser. ye 
will find no gold ; but here is paper 
as good at Glasgow or Dumbarton. 
Take what you will, or take ali.” 
‘The mountaineer scanned the ne- 
gociable notes with a quick and 
crafty eye glancing at his master. as 
the red deer eyes the hunter when 
preparing to escape—-* Fourscore 
broad pieces will be enow for the 
thieves—they’il free a Yorkshire lad 

asy tor the fellowship’s sake. An’ 
if ye dinna see him safe at ye’re ain 
hearthstane ere the reek gangs owr 
it on Hallowe’n, ca’ me a fause loon 
and a dog again.”’-—So saying, and 
hurying the largest note payable at 
Sight among the folds of his tartan, 
where a sudden moonshine shewed 
the flash of his dirk, he threw his 
master’s stalf on the ground, and 
disappeared. 

Full of dismay for his son’s sake, 
and of vexation at the probable 
fraud, Barbarror alighted to seek 
his only defensive weapon, and was 
busied in the search, when another 
horseman appeared on the road, 
and courteously inquired the cause. 
This traveller wore the riding-dre-s 
in those days peculiar to gentlemen, 
and his accent could hardly be call- 
ed provincial, except in a degree 
suflicient to shew him a_ polished 
native of the North, Perhaps this 
last particular increased the frank- 
ness which agitation usually pro- 
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duces, and Barharror related with- 
out reserve how outrageously his 
quondam servant had practised on 
him. Habitual shrewdness, and the 
uncertain character of his new com- 
panion, induced him to suppress the 
exact amount of his loss, and of the 
gold he had preserved. As the road 
now emerged into an open plain, 
intersected only by rude walls of 
uncemented stone, and lighted by a 
clear moon, they pursued their way 
together till a few straggling houses 
promised protection. he adven- 
ture afforded a subject of discourse, 
which the unknown gentleman can- 
vassed in the language of a lawyer, 
and offered his aid to Barharror in 
procuring a warrant to search for 
or arrest any suspected person, ac- 
cording to statute. He named the 
nearest justice of peace, spok~ fami- 
larly of the municipal officers of 
Carlisle, strfngly advising his new 
acquaintance to despatch a trusty 
messenger, or hasten himself to pro- 
vide for the detention of his lost 
bill, and the bearer, if they appear- 
ed in Glasgow. But Barharror’s 
solicitude tor his favourite son’s 
safety rendered him almost indif- 
ferent to this advice, or its supject. 
He thought and talked only of the 
letter, and endeavoured to believe 
ita counterfeit: a belief which the 
stranger strenuously encouraged, 
urging him to take instant mea- 
sures for the mountaineer’s arrest. 
The beginning of another desolate 
tract, and the sound of other feet 
behind them, induced Barharror to 
spur his horse, which emulated his 
new friend’s mettled animal with 
such success, that an hour brought 
them to Carlisle. As they turned 
under its walls, another traveller, 
mounted on a poney as lean, rough, 
and dwarfish as its rider, over- 
took and passed them. The un- 
known gentieman called after him 
to ask if he had seen a Highland 
youth, whose person he described 
according to Barharror’s statement, 
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and was answered in a strong voice 
with a harsh accent, ‘* There’s na 
muckle distance atween an honest 
man and a knave now, and | canna 
tell what I ha’ seen before.”—This 
churlish jest was half lost in the 
trampling of his steed’s rugged hoofs, 
and the two travellers, secretly re- 
joicing in what they deemed a se- 
cond escape. made a social entry in- 
to the yard of the old Duke’s-head. 
The landlady, a brisk dark eyed 
widow, in all the attractions of grey 
stockings, silver-buckled shoes, a 
laced mob-cap, and a curiously stiff 
chintz, received Mr. Barharror with 
the gleeful hospitality of ancient 
days, and his companion with very 
respectful courtesy, which implied 
acquaintance. ‘the latter, in the 
course of conversation on the road, 
had shewn a perfect knowledge of 
Barharror’s name and connexions; 
and he, on his part, found no diffi- 
culty in recalling g general remem- 
brance of his new friend’s person 
and handsome features. An hour 
passed by the bright fire and large 
tankard of his good old inn, gave 
such success to the young man’s 
eloquence, atid such new vigour to 
Barharror’s spirits, that he agreed to 
travel onwards with all speed. It 
was yet no more than the eighth 
hour of a brilliant night, and the 
next stage or town only eleven miles 
distant. Their horses were brought 
out, Barharror’s foot was in the stir- 
rup, when his son’s billet fell from 
his bosom to the ground. He stoop- 
ed to take it up, and the bright spots 
of blood upon it catching his eye, a 
deadly coldness and a strange ago- 
ny came over his heart. He grew 
faint, and stepped back on the thres- 
hold of the inn.—-* Will you not 
ride on Birkthistle ?” said the young 
man, gaily addressing him by his 
well known appellation, * this air is 
reviving, and your affair bears no de- 
lay.”"—* It must bear some thought, 
however,” he replied——* I will 
neither stop payment to that boy, 
nor raise a hue and cry against him 





—-My son’s blood is on my hands 
already 3’ and, with a shudder in 
which even his heart partook, the 
father returned to occupy his room 
again, while the young horseman 
pursued his journey. 

Midnight had scarcely arrived, 
when a great tumult was heard in 
the inn yard, caused by some travel- 
lers whose dog had led them to the 
bodv of a man still warm, but mor- 
tally wounded. It seemed, the 
said, the body ofa fair and well-shap- 
ed youth; and the father, haunted 
with frightful doubts of his son’s fate, 
dared not encounter what might re- 
alize histerrours. He receded from 
the spectacle in an agony which 
might have been misconstrued, had 
circumstances permitted suspicion. 
But he was soon informed that 
every traveller whether suspicious 
or not would be required to ap- 
pear before the dying man, whose 
senses remained sufliciently to in- 
dentify his murderer. — Publick- 
houses and by-rvads were search- 
ed, and every straggler hurried into 
his presence. Barharror gathered up 
his soul enough to enter among the 
rest. and hazard a look—-that look 
discovered. not his son, but the un- 
happy boy who had come, as he said, 
to procure his ransom. If indeed he 
was his son’s true emissary, the rifled 
and torn state of his apparel proved 
that his mission had been baffled : 
if not, his imposture had been fatal- 
ly punished and defeated. Fraser’s 
eyes gleaned for an instant as he 
entered. and his gestures seemed to 
indicate how desperately he had de- 
fended the ransom-money entrusted 
to hin. My son !—where is my 
son F” said the father, in agonizing 
dismay at the doom which might 
await his offspring if Fraser’s re- 
turn with the required sum was ex- 
pected in vain. But the Highlan- 
der was speechless, and could only 
fix hiseyes on a man brought into the 
room after the entrance of Barharror, 
who instantly recognized the sullen 
traveller seen under Carlisle walls. 
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Fraser seemed strongly agitated as 
he looked on him, and made fruit- 
tess efforts to articulate. The spec- 
tators believed they understood the 
urpose of his eager struggles, and 
of this traveller’s shrinking reluc- 
tance to approach him. But pre- 
sently that reluctant air changed 
into a stern and menacing aspect, 
of which the whole force was turned 
upon the dving man, who fainted 
with excess of effort.—-** Gentle- 
men,” said the stranger, whose per- 
son had the robust breadth and plain 
attire of a west-country drover, * if 
ye have a baillie or town- clerk; it is 
best to be judicially examinate ; but 


delays are fasheous to a puir man ; 


and ‘T have a tryst to keep wi’? John 
o’ Birkthistle’s son. I wot ye’ll 
think John Bartharror sponsible bail 
eneugh.”’ 

He fixed his dark eyes steadily 
and sternly on Barharror, who stood 
confounded at this daring appeal, 
and at his mmplied knowledge of his 
son’s condition. The silence of 
confusion was probably mistaken 
for assent, and one of the by-stan- 
ders officiously interposed a com- 
ment on the laws against acceptance 
of bail in cases of felony like this. 
But as no precise suspicion existed, 
the debate was ended by requesting 
him to remain in his apartment ia a 
kind of courteous custodv till morn- 
ing; and Barharror was spared the 
einbarrassment of answering queries 
respecting him by the crowd’s eager- 
ness in canvassing each other’s opin- 
ions, and the clamorous entrance 
of another groupe, announcing that 
Clanroy, a notorious thief and plun- 
derer among cattle, had been late- 
ly seen in Carlisle. The whole 
assembly rushed with one accord 
into the strange traveller’s room, 
and found it empty. He had escap- 
ed from the window, probably with 
the assistance of his plaid; and 
when his scarred forehead and red 
eye-brows were descrtbed, the new- 
comers unanimously recognized the 
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robher. Little as Barharror’s be- 
nevolence and sagacity inclined him 
to trust circumstantial evidence, he 
instantly ascribed the deed of dark- 
ness to this man, and was withheld 
froin joining in pursuit only by the 
distracting thought that his son’s life 
might depend on his forbearance. 
His agony of doubt and fear urged 
him back into the chamber of the 
wounded man, frem whom he still 
expected to gain information. But 
Fraser continue! speechless, and 
the last spasms of life changed his 
features, while the miserable father 
watched them in despairing anxiety. 
Meantime the hue and cry spread 
rapidly through Carlisle ‘and its 
neighbourhood 3 every traveller was 
questioned, and brought, with or 
without probability of guilt, into the 
victim’s presence. <A vigorous par- 
ty, stimulated by hope of the reward 
proffered for the Border-robber, ar- 
rived before day-break at J.ong- 
town, where a few remained te 
search the inns, while the rest pur- 
sued their scrutiny among the drea- 
ry mosses or swamps then between 
Gretna-green and tliis place. With- 
out considering the improbability of 
a proclaimed feloa’s open stay ata 
distinguished inn, the pursuivants 
entered the Widow Black’s. and 
made an inquisition among her 
guests Several were found who 
heard the tale of Clanroy’s murder- 
ous exploit with seeming surprise 
and horrour. Among them was the 
young English traveller, whose com- 
pany “had relieved Barharror from 
the dangerous solitude of his even- 
ing journey. He expressed his rea- 
diness to return with the messen- 
gers to Carlisle ; “ though,” he add- 
ed, * I have only slept. three hours 
since Widow black told meit was 
nine o’clock.”*—* | remember,” she 
replied, * that you compared your 
watch with mine, and it was just 
two minutes Jater.’”—-On farther 
inquiry, the fact of his arrival at 
that hour, scarcely more than one 
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after he had parted from Barharror, 
was distinctly proved, and he re- 
mounted his une composedly to 
revisit Carlisle, accompanied by on- 
ly one peace-oflicer and two or three 
travellers, with whom he conversed 
familiarly, for he was well respect- 
ed and often seen in Cumberland. 
When they reached the ford which 
it was necessary to cross, one of 
his companions mounted behind his 
horse, and before they plunged in, 
he exclaimed, * John Barharror 
charged me with a packet to his 
Glaseow banker to stop payment of 
the bill he lost. ‘The post-boy yon- 
der will carry it forward, lest it 
should fail.”—The person he ad- 
dressed took a paper folded asa 
letter from his hand, and would 
have given it to the officer of jus- 
tice, but he had already crossed “the 
stream. When they reached the 
opposite shore, the English horse- 
man’s companion refused to quit his 
seat on the crupper, and they en- 
tered Carlisle thus linked together, 
—* Tam sair for these gude people's 
trouble,’ said the mistress of the 
inn—** we have lit the yule candle, 
and opened the puir lad’s door that 
the spirit may pass out easily, but 
he will never see or say ony thing 
mair in this warld’’—And she walk- 
ed before into the death-chamber. 
Her anxious and eager face as she 
held the watchlight over a bed sur- 
rounded with the wild figures of 
Highlanders and Lowlanders in 
every attitude of curiosity and ex- 
pectation, was touchingly contrast- 
ed by the still and pale countenance 
of the sufferer. But when that light 
fell on the young English traveller, 
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his eyes flashed fire, he raised him- 
self half-erect, uttered shrilly, “ Z¢ 
is he!’ and expired. 

These three words stupified the 
witnesses with wonder oa chaaiie. 
nation ; but when the oflicer of jus- 
tice displayed the pretended letter 
containing Barharror’s bill of ex- 
change, his guilt permitted no doubt. 
He was, he confessed, an adven- 
turer whose family- pride and ex- 
penses had far surpassed his means ; 
and the temptation offered by his 
meeting on the road, between Long- 
town and Carlisle, with the young 
mountaineer who had possessed him- 
self of so rich a prize, overcame his 
slight conscience, which he soothed 
by. linagining that he robbed only a 
robber. But Fraser had been a 
faithful messenger, not a daring im- 
postor ; and he sacrificed his life in 
striving to defend the paper by which 
he hoped to ransom his young mas- 
ter. Clanroy himself, w hom chance 
rendered a spectator of his fate at 
Carlisle, was touched, though an 
outlaw and ruffian, by such noble 
self-devotion, and caused the re- 
lease of young Barharror from his 
associates, into whose desperate 
hands he had fallen. 

Old John of Birkthistle received 
his son, and congratulated himself 
on his own escape from death with 
the solemn gladness claimed by the 
visible hand of Providence. And 
his descendants have often seen him 
shed tears on the spot where the 
fair-seeming Englishman suffered 
publick execution, and on the moun- 
tain-roadl where the sycamore still 
lives which he planted in memory of 
Sandy Fraser. 








VARIETIES, 


From La Belle Assembi: é. 
TITLES OF SOVEREIGNS. 

The king of Monomotapa i is styled 
Lord of the Sun and Moon; Great 
Yagician ; and Great Thief! 

His majesty of Avais called God: 
when he writes to a foreign sove- 





reign he calls himself the King ot 
kings. 

The titles of the king of Achem 
are, Sovereign of the Universe ; 
whose body is luminous as the sun, 
whom God created to be as accom. 
plished as the moon at her pleni- 
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tude; whose eye glitters like the 
northern star; a King, as spiritual 
as aball is round; who, when he 
rises, shades all his people; from 
under whose feet a sweet odour is 
wafted. | 

The King of Persia’s titles, though 
adulatory, are beautiful : he is call- 
ed The Branch of Honour; The 
Mirrour of Virtue ; and The Rose 
of Delight. 

A QUEER EPITAPH. 

On a tombstone in Lyme (Ame- 
rica,) there was a few years since, 
and perhaps is at this time, the fol- 
lowing epitaph, said to be written by 
the person for whom it was inscrib- 
ed :— 


A deacon aged 68—58, 
On earth no more is sarvin ; 

He for a crown no longer waits, 
Lyme’s Captain Renaid Marvin. 


Tradition says that the above 
Captain Marvin, when young, court- 
ed one Betty Lee, a handsome hear- 
ty lass, whose father was violently 
opposed to the match. Every pro- 
bable measure was taken to mollify 
the old gentleman, but all in vain. 
The young folks were as obstinate as 
the old one, and determined to have 
their own way. As in those good 
old times none could be matrimonial- 
ly fettered without a previous mani- 
festo. either from the mouth of the 
minister or nailed on the door of the 
meeting-house, they made choice of 
the latter method, and Renald wrote 
the following stanzas, which was 
nailed as aforesaid :— 


Renald Marvin, Betsy Lee, 
Do both intend to marry; 

And though her dad opposed be, 
No longer can they tarry. 


Tradition further says that the 
poetical abilities thus displayed had 
such an effect on dad. that he shortly 
after consented that Renald and 
Betty should become one flesh. 


oo ~ 
From the London Monthly Magazine, for June, 1$18, 
LONDON. 
LONDON never possessed so many at- 
tractions, in exhibitiois of works of 
art, as during the past month; and the 
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fashionable parts of this vast metropolis 
never exhibited the effect of those attrac- 
tions in greater assemblages of brilliant 
company. Jn truth, London never was 
fuller of idle and luxurious population 
than during this spring ; and Bond-street, 
St. James’s-street, Pall Mall. Oxford- 
street, and Hyde Park, have, between the 
hours of one and five, been daily crowd- 
ed beyond example. The carriages inthe 
central parts of these districts usually, at 
certain hours, form a walking procession, 
from the difficulty of passing ; and, if the 
minister does not increase the duty on 
these appendages of wealth, or the the- 
roughfares are not made wider, their 
number will render them useless to their 
owners. The company itself forms a 
spectacle no where else to be seen, and 
worthy alone of a visit from distant parts 
of the empire. 
— 


From the Literary Gazette, April, 1818. 


Many years since, a French teach- 
er, resident in Oxford, of the name 
of Ducane, called on Mr. Wickham, a 
mercer, who lived opposite Universi- 
ty College, for a waistcoat piece, but 
could not recollect the name of the 
material he wished for. He said 
‘he thought it was de Englis for de 
Diable.” Mr. Wickham mentioned 
the several names of his infernal 
Highness, such as Old Nick, Beelze- 
bub, &c.—* No, no, it was not dat,” 
was the reply. At last Mr. Wick- 
ham thought of satan. “QO dat is 
vat I vant.’ said Ducane, “1 vant 
a Satan vestcoate.’’ 





A stupid person one day seeing a 
man of learning enjoying the plea- 
sures of the table, said. **So, Sir, 
philosophers [ see can indulge in the 
greatest delicacies.”” * Why not, 
replied the other, ‘do you think 
Providence intended all good things 
for the ignorant ?” 





A wit wishing to annoy a general 
oficer of no great merit, who had 
aftronted him, offered to publish a 
volume entitled, “Phe Exploits of 
the Famous General * * * *.”” After 


- the title page there were only some 


blante leaves. 
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Anecdote of the Emperor Joseph 11. 


The Emperor Joseph II. heard 
every body who pretended to dis- 
cover to him any thinguseful. By 
this means he often lost much pre- 
cious time. 

Baron Calisius once begged an au- 
dience to propose to the Emperour a 
matter of great importance; it was 


granted him: the conversation was 


as follows— 
Calisius. The city Comorn in 


Hungary has the misfortune to be 
visited nearly every five years by 
earthquakes, which have often occa- 
sioned great damage, and still expose 
it to the utmost danger, threatening 


it with total destruction. Now I 
have remarked, that in Egypt there 


never were nor are any earthquakes. 


But as Egypt differs from other coun- 
tries only in having pyramids, it fol- 
lows that pyramids must be sure pre- 
ventatives of earthquakes. 

The Emperor. So then it would be 


good to build some of these edifices in 


Hungary ? 
Calisius. This is my humble pro- 
osal, and here lL present your Ma- 


jesty a plan how they may be erect- 


ed. 
The Emperor. But have you cal- 


culated the expense 

Calisius. No: but I believe for 
three or four hundred thousand flo- 
rings two handsome pyramids might 
be built; alittie smaller indeed than 
those in Egypt. 

The Emperor. Has the city of 
Comorn so much money F 

Calisius. No. but I hope your 
Majesty will contribute, and the rest 
might perhaps be raised by a subscrip- 
tion. 

The Emperor. Well, [ have noth- 
ing against it. If a suitable place 
can be found, which is fit for nothing 
else, and you will undertake the 
work on subscription, begin to build 
as soon as you please; but I cannot 
fix the amount of my subscription 
before I see at least one pyramid 
quite finished. 


From La Belle Assembleé, for June, 1815. 
INITATIiON OF A NUN AT MESSINA, 


I went this morning to the con- 
vent of St. Gregorio to see a young 
lady take the veil ; a ceremony worth 
seeing; heard high mass, and very 


fine musick. On such occasions the 


friends invite the principal nobility 
and gentry to the ceremony, and I 
had my invitation. We all first as- 


sembled in a room, where the no-' 


vice conversed with every one; cho- 
colate, coffee, and cakes where hand- 
ed about. After spending a full 
hour we went into the church—the 
ladies and gentlemen all in full 
dress ; the church illuminated: the 
lady to take the veil sat behind the 
grating, which was now open, so that 
she dppeared in front, very close, 
like a singer in front of an orchestra. 
—After high mass, she and her sis- 
ters (for she has two in the convent, 
but who will not become nuns) sang: 
she then took up the scissors, and 
made the signal of cutting to her ac- 
quaintance, laughing, and seeming 
very gay: she is certainly either very 
superstitious, or she acted her part 
admirably : her mother assured me 
she did all in her power to prevent 
her becoming a nun, but to no pur- 
pose: she was most splendidly dress- 
ed. as if for court, and hada profusion 
of diamonds ;: for, on these occasions, 
they are lent by ali the relations and 
friends. After the blasphemous 
song of * Oh! J sus Christ, Jesus 
Christ, come and marry me,” a 
priest got into the p. Ipit, and preach- 
ed a sermon: a grand concert of 
church musick succeeded, during 
which she was taking up the scissors, 
and making significant signs, when 
the chief priest and lady abbess came 
and cut off her fine hair: she then 
began to undress, throwing into a 
large dish the worldly follies of 
dress; the diamonds, earrings, brace- 
lets, &c. &c. all were tossed away 
with disdain: after which she went 
out, and returned, in ten minutes, 
completely metamorphosed, in the 
dress of the order=-a glooiy black, 
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and very badly made: the company 
withdrew to the room we first as- 
sembled in; her friends and the la- 
dies were all presented, and kissed 
her; strangers bowed; I conversed 
with her, and advised her to repent. 

The rule is this :—After the no- 
viciate, they take the white veil, 
as above; and this day she spends 
with her family * at night she re- 
turns to the convent, and no one 
can see her for a month, after which 
she may come to the grate like the 
others ; at the end of one year she 
may take the black veil, which is a 
fatal vow never to be reversed ; or, 
rather, she then takes the vows: 
but, if she chooses, she may ask 
another year, and evena third, at 
the end of which she must declare 
her intention finally. They say 
there is no force; but there is the 
same thing. ‘These poor girls are 
educated for it, and their minds 
warped, and perverted for the pur- 
pose. I advised her togenornce at 
the end of the first year; she, how- 
ever, smiled, and said her resolution 
was taken. ‘These ceremonies, 
when publtick, like this, are expen- 
sive, and defrayed by the family. 
Every person, of any distinction, in 
Messina, attended on the occasion, 
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as this lady was the daughter of the 
grand judge. The ceremony ended 
with a discharge of guns and pater- 
reroes. 

The black veil is a more singular 
cereinony, as I am told, and more 
expensive. On this occasion, the 
nun, being married to Jesus Christ, 
renounces the world for ever; and, 
in testimony thereof is put into a 
coffin, surrounded with candles, and 
ends with three vows of poverty, 
obedience, and chastity.—General 
Cockburn’s Voyage to Sicily, Mal- 
ta, Gibraltar, &c. 


- ———— 


WALTHAM FOREST. 


Lines written on seeing the fol- 
lowing jeu desprit in a handbill 
posted up in Plaistow, as a “ Cau- 
tion’? to prevent persons from sup- 
porting the intended inclosure of 
Hainault or Waltham Forest, viz.— 


“ The fault is great in man or woman, 

“ Who steals a goose from off a common ; 
* But what can plead that man’s excuse, 
“ Who steals a common from a goose? !” 


Does he, who seems to plead a goose’s cause, 

Not read, or not delieve, his Maker's laws ? 

Who says—* Set not thy heart on worldly pelf, 

But love thy neighbour as thou lov st thyself.” 

Or may we gather from this smart excuse, 

He'd starve his fellow-creatures while he feeds a goose. 
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From the Gentleman’s Magazine, for June, 1812. 


A SONG, TO THE ROSE; 
By Edward Lord Thurlow. 


INCE king and shepherd own 
Thee for the queen of flowers, 
When thou art fully blown 
In Summer-laughing hours ; 
Since none partake thy throne ; 
What need a Poet’s powers 
To make thy kingdom known, 
Thou sov’ran of the bowers ? 


What need to paint the state 
Of amber-haired Morn ? 
Or the ripe day relate, 
Which is in Ocean born ? 
These all confess are great ; 
And yet all tongues adorn— 
Pure love cannot abate, 
Nor duty be forborn 


Thou flower of heav’nly seed! 
Emphatical delight ! 
Thou, in whose leaves we read 
The soul of crimson light! 
That married art, indeed, 
And vow’d to Summer bright ; 
And didst of Spring proceed ; 
What tongue can paint thee right ° 
Ere thou art born on earth, 
The shepherds sing thy praise ; 
The cities waken mirth, 
In hope of flowry days : 
Thou art the chiefest birth, 
That swelling Nature pays, 
To ransom Winter’s dearth, 
And Spring’s unkind delays. 
The pink and violet meet, 
The jasmine dwells in thee, 
The honevsuckle sweet 
™~ 
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The jacinth budding tree ; 
In thee what odours greet 

The longing sense, agree ; 
And reugn in lovely heat— 

As TountaIns In the sea 


Methinks, thou hast a tonguc, 
Th t answers me again, 
With lovely Muses hung ; 
“QO, waste not love in vain; 
But let HIS praise be sung, 
Who bade me blush, and reign 
O'er flowers ; Dy whom ] sprung 
The God of iand and main ' 
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My cromson shail grow pale 
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Anc ali Mv ecdours tal 
J lieve. anc shall prevail; 
And God shail give re bef, 


Anco raise me up trom Daic 


“And what the Spring to me, 
Prophetick may appear, 
Is Heaven, QO Man, to thee, 
An ever-blooming vear ; 
Where thou shalt Angels see, 
And their sweet harpings hear ; 
If thou God’s servant be, 
And Keep his couns«! dear.” 
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From the Edinburgh Magaziue, for March, 

TEE EVENING LANDSCAPE 


gions from the west 
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The Visions of TY hoy hood @lide 
In long review betore me 


One lovely eve, at such an hour, > 
The woods were green, the sun wa: a 


shining ; 
And 1, within thes bee hen bow er, 
Upon the bank reclining ; 





When up von path my loved one came, 
In all the pride of vernal brighiness, 

With brow of snow, and lip of flame, 
And torm of tairv lihtness 


yi 
I clasp'd my seraph to my breast, , 


With ecstacy my heart was beating, 
And hers, within its povous nest, 


Was throb for throb repeating 


We roamed about this woodland scene, 
And down the hill, and through the 
meadow, a 
Till lowering, sombre and serene, : . 
The evening threw his shadow. 4 j 
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And dews unheard were falling round, 
And in the south a star was twinkling ; 
And trom atar with fitful sound, | 
The curtew bell was tinkling. 3 


i her hand in mine; the blusk 
Ot meek and maiden perturbation 
o’er her features, like the flush 
Wh.ch crimsons the carnation. 


Tcaught her raze—it thrilled my heart— 
In silence eloquently pleading 
From 


And of nou 


her my thougtiits could not depart 


nteme were 


? | , | 
Wi parted with a tond embrace— 


I stood and gazed im melancholy, j 
Even as the pugrim turns his face 

‘ , } 
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UU ere von thedvge-Tow rom my\v sight ; 


The Peri of my hope had banished, 
She waved her hand of liv white, 


And like a spirit Vanished '— 


Three summers since have fled; and all 
My hopes divine, and dreams Elysian 

Have passed, like sunshine from a wall, 
In mockery of vision 
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ut fair is Nature —On how fa I 
Are all her dDeaut 


The teartul star, w 


; 
ies spread before me ; 
th dewy hair, 


Beams tremuUlousiy o'er me 

Th sha Le Ss aft darken ng o’er the del] 
I iv night log bags above the river - 

Beloved scenes, farewell—tfarewell ' ¥ 
For ever, 2.0 for ever. 
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